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aE TALES: | carelessly; and while intenUy gazing at it, fur- 
: “ | getful of every thing else, | heard a voice ask- 
** Authentic History, is like a glass, ling in a p culiarly mild t ne, ** Do you wish 
Through which the rays of light directly pass Gage ee 2 eer ae 
. ong ts cephenpati sk Me | to cross the river?” I was startled, and looking 
In straight dull lines, which little warmth impart, } silk agit vnesbianes Ae ORS OR 
But Fiction, like a convex lens, displays, | up, saw before me a man dressed in the usual 
In one bright focus, all those scattered rays, style of the “Shakers,” to which sect he be- 


+ 





Which glow and blaze—illume and warm the heart.” 





THE HORSE-SHOE LEAP. 


4 


leads to what is called ** Shaker’s Ferry,” 
the Kentucky river. 


ty, from whom the ferry had derived its name, 
scenery which presented itself, and invclunta- 


wonderful works of Iliin who ‘maketh the 
muuntains to skip like lambs.” The time and 
place were enough to kindle up sacred thoughts 
and feelings in bosom Jess enthusiastic, or less 
religiously inclined thai mine; for | could here 
contemplate the power of that Being, whose 
word is omnipotence itself. The sun was yet 


splendid appearance 


| longed; he was the ferry-man, afd his broad 


| liberating for an answer, and which was alrea- | 
Twas once travelling the main road, which | 
on | 
As | wound my way | 
' down the tremendous cliffs, through a road | 
' which had been readered passable by the in- | 
dustry and perseverance of the little communi- | 


 4was struck with the splendid and magnificent | 


rily stopped to examine more minutely, the | 


| 





brimmed hat shaded a face of singular meaning 
and inteHigence. While I seemed to him de- | 


dy on my tongue, he continued ‘ but probably 
you wish'to observe more attentively a speci- 
men of our Kentucky river scenery, before you 
cross; if so, and as I am a little fatigued with 
pulling over, I will just sit down on this oar and 
rest myself, until you are satisfied!” I answer- 
ed him, that | was in no haste to continue my 
journey, and if I were, the prospect before me | 
was enough to make me forget every thing else, 
the equal of which I had never before seen!— 
** Yea! yea!” answered he ‘tis not every 
where you will see such hills and cliffs, and 
mountains and cedars—imany’s the traveller | 
l’ve carried over this water, and all express | 
the same opinion; and that very cliff which you | 
are gazing at so intently, could it speak, might 
unfold many a deed of heroism and bravery, 





some distance from his evening horizon, but | Which has lorg since been forgotten, ’imidst the 
owing to the immense height of the cliffs which | e 
} girded in the river that rolled below, he appear-| ) | 
ed to be fast sinking to his night’s repose; aod } with some earnestness of manner. ‘* By the | 
“his beams, as they fell upon the tall peaks of | first settlers of this ‘ bloody hunting ground,’ 

the mountains, gaye them a most lovely and | as it was called by the red men, in their strong 
There shot a mountain, | language! 


neral change!” 
** Indeed! and done by whom?’, I inquired 


I was but a boy then, but there 


whose top appeared to reach the clouds, and | Was one circumstance which took place on that 
another fast running up by its side, as if en- | very mountain, and of which I was an eye wit- 
vious of its neighbour’s height, and seemingly | ness, which Ishall never forget until I am call- 
Wishing to excite aswmuch attention as ils ri-| ed to give an account of the deeds done in the 
yal; here, at its base, some humbler one start: | body! But I had almost forgotten,” continued 
ed up, yet each a mountain, conteat with being | be, at the same Ume rising from his seat, ‘that 
noticed, even if last—then, in the distance, the | you wished lo cross the river, and as it is grow- 
rough and cedar-covered top of another, and | ing late, and my old arms have somewhat re- 
another, and another, towered and glittered in| cruited their strength, if you come in, I will 
the sun, standing like the pillars of ** Heaven’s 


** What! the Harrodsburgh, famous at pre- 
sent as a watering place?” ; 

‘** Yea! the same; the party had built their 
fires, and made every preparation for defence, 
and, against surprise from the Indians, whom 
they regarded as their mortal) foes, their plans 
were arranged, and they were anxiously ex- 
pecting the arrival of two hunters, who had left 
them an hour or two before, to kill their provi- 
sion for the night. There stood old Daniel, 
too, looking the very picture of hardihood and 
bravery, leaning with his broad athletic back 
against a tree; I think I can see him now, his 
huckskin breeches, greasy and worn with use, 
and stained with many a drop of blood, eviden- 
ces of his courage and fearlessness; bis brown 


{hunting shirt fastened with a belt round his 


waist. In which were stuck his knife and toma- 
hawk; bis rifle, which never cracked, but car- 
ried death, standing with its butt resting on the 
ground, between his crossed legs, his chin rest- 
ing on the back of his hands, which were pla- 
ced carelessly over the muzzle of his piece; his 
eyes seriously regarding the smoke and blaze, 


| as they curled up from tie pile of brush and 


grass, which were burning fiercely before him. 
After some time of seemingly, abstracted re- 
flection, raising his tall form, and addressing 
the inmates of the little camp, said, in a half 
careless manner, ** What can possibly detain 
Wilson and Rogers so late?” He had hardly 


| spoken, when the distant and sharp crack of a 


rifle came echoing over the hills, another fol- 
lowed. Old Daniel, started, cocked his gun, 
and was behind a tree as quick as the reports 
were heard, and even before the echoes had 
died away—his companions didthe same. Af- 
ter remaining in anxious suspense for several 
minutes, looking for the dusky forms of saya- 
ges to meet his eye, Wilson came galloping in, 
with the body of a huge buck slung across his 
horse, and jumping down, exclaimed, ** Ay! ay! 
I warrant you the red devils could’nt scare 
Tom Wilson out of his booty, if they were ten 






















































pull you over!” The bare mention of a cir- 
own arch,” and reflecting the rich and brilliant 








coloring of the King of day; the first to receive 


Me his morning smiles, and the last to be tinged | 


with his departing gloriess, After admiring for 
"awhile, the magnificence of the view, 1 was 
‘compelled to make the most of the light, and 
dismounting, led ired horse down the de- 
_clivity towards t y; I stopped a few mo- 

ments on the ba the stream, to wait for 
> the boat which I pushing off from the op- 
' posite side. Here another scene attracted my 
attention, a tall cliff, whose head I had but seen 
before, now presented itself full to my view; its 
‘base formed part of the boundary of the river, 
_ and rose perpendicularly to an amazing height; 
hear its summita little stream of water gushing 
ut from a rock, as if froma spout, fell with a 
Splashing noise, three hundred feet, into the ri- 

er below; the sight had too much of the pic- 

Mresque and beautiful for me to observe it 











cumstance, connected with the awful and] times the demons they are!” We all gathered 
grand looking place before me, was sufficient | round the speaker, each asking what had befal- 
to absorb every other feeling for the moment, | leo him, and where Rogers was? ‘“ He is where 
ang telling him that I should stay the night at| the rest of us will be shortly,” answered Wil. 
his little village, a mile or two beyond,—asked | son, ‘ unless we are up and doing!” 
him if he could narrate the tale to me! “ Yea!| “* Had he been killed?” I asked. 
that Ican,” said he, ‘but first sitdown here} “Yea! he had been shot through the heart, 
if you like, and take part of my oar, it is strong | as*Wilson and he were returning to camp, he 
enough to bear us both?” -I did as I was desir- | fell from his horse, and Wilson had but time to 
ed, and the old_ferryman, after clearing his | look round and see the face of the Indian who 
throat with one or tivo bems, give me the fol- | had fired, when he discovered in the distance, 
lowing narrative, as near as I can recollect:— | a rifle levelled at him, he gave whip to his horse 
“It was late in the spring of » that Da- | just as the gun cracked, which was the second 
niel Boon, in company with about a dozen men, | report we had heard; he was not touched, in 
among: whom were also two or three females | person, but he showed usa hole through his hat; 
and myself, a youth at that time, after travel-| where the ball had passed.”? ‘I suppose he 
ling the most of the day, in the direction of} was very much frightened?” said I. 
Bryant’s station, encamped an hour or two be-| Frightened! Tom Wilson frightened by a 











fore night fall, about two miles from Harrods- |gunt Nay, nay, he had seen too much blood, 
burgh.” We—— and been in too much danger to be frightened 
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THE SOUVENIR. 





by a ball passing through his hat; had it been 
through his head, it would have been a differ- 
ent matter; I knew the strength of that man’s 
nerves!” 

* But what did Boon?” I asked. “I suppose 
his hot blood would not long allow him to re- 
main idle!” 

“Why,” continued my historian, *“‘as soon 
as he had heard Tom’s tale, he snapped his fin- 
gers together in that peculiar manner, which 
always foretold some determined and danger- 
Gus achievement, and ordered a slight refresh- 
ment to be prepared from the deer. After ma- 
king all necessary arrangements, he, in com- 
pany with seven others, among whom was my- 
self, for I was anxious to witness some of Old 
Daniel’s science in Indian warfare; and besides, 
I wished to have a pop at one of the red men 
myself, which would forever have immortalized 
me in the estimation of Boon; so I shouldered a 
long ducking piece, and like the rest, flung my 
blanket té my back; and all, after having pri- 
med anew our pieces, and fiiled our horns, set 
off upon our adventure, leaving but five men 
behind to guard the camp and plunder, and 
take care of the women. Boon led the way; 
going in the direction opposite to that of the 
sun; for”’ 

“« But how did you know what course to pur- 
sue the savages, in a place where all were 
strangers?” 

*¢ Why, we had heard of an intended attack 
upon Bryant’s station, and we thought that this 
might be a straggling party on their way to 
join the besiegers; and we were right in our 
conjecture, as events proved fully. Boor, | 
said, led the way, stalking like the genius of 
the mountains; and as the last rays of the set- 
ting sun fell full upon his figure, I thought | 
never saw a more athletic.frame, or one better 
calculated to undergo fatigue and privation.— 
My feet were sorely blistered by the way!” 

«« Ffad you no horses?” I asked. 

** Yea, we had; but what could horses have 
done on these old cliffs and mountains?”—1I was 
silent; the ferryman proceeded.—* But | de- 
termined, rather than complain, as I bad gone 
with the rest voluntarily, and rather than risk 
the sneers of old Daniel at my faint hearted- 
ness, to keep on, although every step was pain- 
ful, and my gun, on my young shoulders, weigh- 
ed heavily. As I was trudging, and limping, 
and stumbling over every little root and fallen 
trunk, Boon happened to turn, and seeing me 
staggering along with a heavy gun on my shoul-s 
ders, he exclaimed—‘ Heigh he, my ‘young 
blade, my little man in mocasins, I thought you 
would have turned back before this.’ I in- 
wardly exulted that the old man was mistaken. 
¢ Tired, arn’t you? must be; give me that grass- 
hopper shooter of yours, must be too heavy for 
you—fit for nothing but to kill sparrows and 
robins in snow time; but give it to me as you 
have brought it this far, it may be of service 
yet.’ So without more ado, he took my gun 
from me, ad carried it himself on the shoulder 
which was not pre-occupied, and left me to fol- 
low without any burden. ‘We kept our way 
until some time after dark, when the heavens 
began to be obscured with thick, heavy clouds, 
and fearful of losing the track, we determined 
to stay here for the night; and a most miserable 
oneit was. The thunders roared, and the light- 
nings played around the peaks of these old 
cliffs, and the wind howling through the cedars, 
enough to appal a stouter heart than mine.— 
No sooner was Boon’s wish known than it was 
complied with. We raised a fire, placed our 
centinels, and the remainder, rolling up in our 
blankets, lay down with guns in hand. By the 
first dawn of day,’ continued the ferryman, 





‘we were startled by the report of a rifle, and 
jumping up, our centinel told us he had been 
fired upon, but by whom he could not tell, and 
pointed in the direction from which the report 
came. Old Daniel’s eye was seen to expand 
and grow brighter, ashe whispered in a quick, 
hurried voice, ‘to your trees;’ and in a mo- 
ment every man was lying behind his defence. 
Boon had discovered the savages, whe amount- 
ed to twelve in number, almost double our lit- 
tle band; but the inequality of numbers only 
made our old hunter more anxious to extermi- 
nate them. While locd&ing in the direction in 
which they were seen, I heard a crack close to 
my ear, and saw at the same instant an Indian 
leap from the ground with a horrid yell. Boon’s 


eagle eye had marked his prey; his ball was bu- | 


ried in the brain—the savage fell, never to rise 
again. Another and anotier was seen to leap 
and fall, as the quick report of our rifles made 
us know well that death was in each whizzing 
ball. The savages at lergth, seeing theirnum- 
bers diminishing, grew reckless of danger, and 
with the most determined fury advanced upon 


us. As they came on, 1 brought my old long | 


ducking piece to a rest, just as I heard the stiff, 
hoarse voice of Boos crying to his party to lie 
still. I saw them advancing, whooping and 


yelling, and brandishing their tomahawks; for | 


they had dropped their guns in their eagerness 
to try the effect of a closer contest. One tall, 
athletic fellow came yelling and halooing to his 
comrades to inspire them. I marked him. | 
could not resist—my finger was on the trigger, 


and my face to the gun—the powder caught, | 
and the whole load was lodged in the fellow’s | 


heart! ‘Well done, my little mocasin foot,’ 
cries the gruff voice of Vaniel, which now 
sounded like music in my ears; he knew it to 
be my shot, from the deep, loud report, unlike 
the whizzing, sharp, quick crack of his favorite 
weapon. ‘ Well done, my little fellow, that old 
grasshopper shooter is worth ils weight in gold: 
you'll beaman yet. Now, comrades, try your 
band with the knife and tomahawk.’ The word 
was ho sooner said than executed; quick as 


thought, every blade was out; and as the si- | 


newy arm was drawn back te repeat its blow, 
the spouting, frothy blood which followed, told 
that one stroke had been sufficient. The con- 
test was not long, for the war cry of ‘ Remem- 
ber Rogers,’ inspired every heart, and added 
fresh strength to every arm. 1 saw Tom Wil- 
son engaged in dreadful contest, with a huge, 
sinewy savage; they grappled and fell, and roll- 
ed over and over, each trying to master the 
other; the weapons of both had been Jost or 
dropped in the affray, and they were now scuf- 
fling for a knife which lay a few feet from them. 
I saw the Indian lying with his knee on Wil- 
son’s breast, while the right hand was stretched 
to grasp the knife; but just as he had laid hold, 
Boon’s hatchet found his brain, and he rolled 
over with a groan, his arm yet raised in the at- 
titude of striking. All were killed but one, and 
he it was who had, the day before, shot our 
comrade Rogers. He was recognized by Wil- 
son, who gave information to his companions 
and to Boon that he was the culprit. Three of 
our men were killed in the contest, and the re- 
mainder quickly grasping up their rifles, fol- 
lowed on in the chase after him; for he had fled 
as soon as he saw his only surviving compa- 
nion’s brain beat out by Boon’s hatchet. We 
loaded” —— 

* Why did you not shoot him as he run?’ I 
inquired. ‘ Could you not at least have wound- 
ed him, among so many expert marksmen?’ 

‘Yea, yea, that we could, for we had men 
who could strike a dollar a good measured han- 





dred yards.—-There was Sam Jones, that I saw 


knock a wild turkey’s head off, a hundred and 
fifty yards off hand. But Boon’s orders were 
to take bim alive, and we were afraid to shoot, 
fearful of killing him.” 

Here the old ferryman stopped suddenly his 
narration, and rising from his seat, requested 
me to do tlie same, while he commenced hang- 
ing his oars. . 

‘ But,’ said I, being extremely interested in 
the story, ‘did you overtake him, or was he 
too fleet for you, and so escaped from your 
hands? P 

‘ Nay, my friend, don’t be impatient, I’ll tell 
you allin time: but see, the sun is going down, 
you can tell from the tops of the cedars being 
only illuminated by its rays; so, if you will just 
lead your horse in, I will pull you over.’ 

I did as directed, and again asked rather im- 
patiently what become of the savage. 

* You will please lead your horse a little 
astern,’ said my historian, with great gravity. 
*T can’t push the boat off the sands, for his 





weight.’ 

| 1 was compelled to obey him; and as soon as 
we were swimming, I hoped he would resume 
his story, but he seemed too busily engaged 
| with the oars to be communicative, except pow 
| and thena word from him, as he pointed out 
with his eye some beautiful prospect. At 
| length, running near the whole width of the 


which we had been admiring. 

‘ Now,’ said he, ‘as there is none ur very 
little current here, I will rest awhile, for my 
old arms are not as strong as they once were.’ 

1 was glad of an opportunity to inquire again 
the sequel of » story in which [ had taken such 
| an interest; and looking him in the face, as he 
| was sitting on the side of the boat, leaning on 
; his oar, he seemed to understand my wishes, 
' and, with a significant smile, he resumed— 
| ‘Yea, I know you are anxious to hear more 

of it, so, whist 1am resting, I will finish my 
| tale. We followed on until we had forced the 
|savage into the enclosure above our heads, 
| made by this bend,’ pointing it out with his fin- 
ger at the sume time. ‘ Then the Indian was 
| penned completely up, and no avenue of es- 
| cape:—on one side, the river lying one bun- 
dred feet below; on the other, deadly enemies, 
| determined upon his capture, and he expected 
| no merey, as he had nevergiven any. He ran 
jin every direction, seeking a pass; but the 
| muzzles of the death bearing rifle met his eye, 
| and a determined finger on every trigger. He 
\grew desperate, and bounding to the edge of 
| precipice just above ourvheads, he made the 
tremendous leap. I was a boy then, but the 
cry of horror sil rings in my ear, when our 
party saw the leap; we were astonished, awed, 
| confounded—our brains grew dizzy as we ven- 
tured to (he brink ; and looking over, saw a bo- 
| dy floating down the stream.’ 
| Here the old man rose from his seat, and 
| commenced again hanging his oars. 
‘ Did the leap kill him?’ 


* Anan?’ is 
‘ Did the leap kill him?’ 
* Yea.’ TONY.—Ev. Post. 







PITCAIRN’ AND. 

Piteairn’s Island is si in latitude 25° 
4’ south—longiiade 130 25°west. I[t is about 
6 miles long and 3 broad, but has no harbor. 
The breadfruit tree and cocoa nut, are indige- 
nous; and taro, plantains, yams, with hogs, 
fowls, &c. were introduced by the crew of the 
Bounty. On this island exists perhaps, the 
most interesting colony in the known world.— 
It owes its origin to, the mutiny which took 








river, he drew up immediately under the cliff 








place on board the British armed vessel Boun- | 
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ty,in 1789. The mutineers, after putting cap- 
tain Bligh and 18 others into an open boat, 
with a small quantity of provisions, proceeded 
with the Bounty to the Island of Tahiti, where 
after taking on board a number of Mates of 
both sexes, they sailed for Pitcain’s island. On 
their arrival, the most valuable articles were 
taken from the ship, which was then set on fire 
and consumed. 


| who is looked up to as a kind of patriarch, and 


In the course of time, dissensions rose among | 


them respecting the females, and some of the 
men from Tahiti, considering themselves base- 
ly treated, retaliated by raurdering some of the 
Englishmen. 


Others afterwards were killed | 


in the quarrels that took place in consequence | 


of drinking rum, an article they distilled from 
the root of the Ti, a species of dracena. By 


| 


the year 1801, all the men except one named | 


John Adams, had died, and mostly by the hand 
of violence. 

Until this time Adams bad spent his life 
much as other sailors; but he now began to feel 
the importance of reformation. Whether he 
had ever been the subject of religious instruc- 
tion in his younger days is not known. 
solyed on an immediate amendment of life.— 
He applicd himself diligently to the study of 
the Bible, and there is good evidence to be- 
lieve that his heart was renewed while thus re- 
moved from ail Christian society, and with no 
other guide than the Holy Scriptures. A nu 
merous family, the descendants of the muti 
neers, was now rising up around him, and he 
determined to do what he could to imbue their 
minds with the principles of religion. Ner 
were his efforts in vain. 

Capt. Bligh and those who were with him in 
the boat, when turned adrift from the ship bad 
only about a fortnights provisions. Yet by 
practising the utmost abstemiousness, under the 
cere ofsDivine Providence, they succeeded in 
reaching® tlie island of Timor, having been at 
sea about 50 days, aud having sailed near 4000 
miles in an open boat, enduring almost incre- 
dible hardships. On captain Dligh’s return to 
England, a frigate was despatched in pursuit 
of the mutineers. Those who had left the ves- 
sel at Tahiti, were secured and sent to England 
for trial, but all the efforts to discover the 
Bounty proved unavailing. The place of their 
retreat was not discovered fill about eighteen 
years had elapsed, and then by mere accident. 

The number of inhabitants is now about 60. 
Adams and five Tabitian'women are all that re- 
main of the Bounty. They dwell in a village, 
situated on a gentle declivity, on the north side 
of the island. Probably there is no communi- 
ty in the world where more real happiness is 
enjoyed. They ate strictly religious, haye 
prayers three times a day, and it is said care 
little for any but religious books. Almost all 
the knowledge they possess seems tu be gath- 
ered from the Bible. One of thom said to an 
American Captain, ‘1 sup) vse there are plen- 
ty of Jews in America.’ ‘Ja being told there 
were some, he said, ‘if they had not been so 
naughty they would not have been dispersed 
so over the world.’ We have scen it stated 
that a young man, a native of Nantucket, being 
asked by one of those young men to give an 
account of his religious experience, and having 
nothing to say, was so struck with the circum- 
stance of being thius questioned by one whom 
he considered a Kind of heathen, and with the 
conviction of being more of a heathen himself, 
that he was led toa serious consideration of 
religious truth, and in consequence, became a 
pious and good man. Two other instances 
have recently occurred in which officers of ves- 
sels, becoming hopefully pious, attributed it to 
what they witnessed at Pitcairn’s island, that 


} 


{atall 


He re- | 


} you live, but when you are dead 


they were induced to examine the subject of 
religion, 

We have heard of many anecdotes of the in- 
habitants of this island, from captains of vessels 
who have touched there. They are represent- 
ed as being very athletic. Nothing has occur- 
red to disturb their peace, and the utmost or- 
der is observed, all being governed by Adams, 


to whose word they pay the utmost deference. 
It is possible they may, after his death, have 
dissensions among them, though it is believed 
their differences of opinion will not be produc- | 
tive of any serious evil. The seeds of repub- 
licanism are already visible among ther, as 

the following anecdote related to us by a gen- 
tleman of veracity, who s>ent several days at 





the island, will show. Auams told the young | 
people that as he was old and must soon go the 

way of all the earth, it was desirable that some 
one should be fixed upon as a leader, when he | 
was gone, and he had accordingly selected his | 
only son George, fer t} This was not | 
relished by the young people. ‘They re- | 


‘No father; we wili obey you as long as 


; office. 
plied, 


we are all 
alike, George is no greater than the rest of us.’ 
THE FIRST AND LAST DINNER. 


In the well wrought and highly interesting 





| composition that we here condense from the 





London Magazine, we find a valuable and stri- | 
king Je Thousands who might pass heed- | 
lessly over a sober essay designed to inculcate | 
the same reflecticns, will have them irresistibly | 
impressed on their minds by such a picture as 
is here spread before them. Its most affecting | 
display, and darkest shades, may all be found 
in the realities of life. 

Twelve friends, much about the same age, 
and fixed by their pursuits, their family con- 
nexions, and other local interests, as permanent 
inhabitants of the metropolis, agreed, one day 
when they were drinking their wine at the Star | 
and Garter at Richmond, to institute an an- 
nual dinner among themselves, under the fol- 
lowing regulation; That they skould dine al- 
ternately at gagh other’s houses on the first and } 
last day of th®year; that the first bottle of wine 
uocorked at the first dinner, should be recork- 
ed and put away, to be drunk by him who 
should be the last of their number; that they | 
should never admit a new member; that when 
ove died, eleven should meet, and when ano- 
ther died, ten should meet, and so on, and that 
when only one remained, be should on those 
two days, dine by himself, and sit the usual 
hours at his sclitary table; but the first time be 
so dined alone, lest it should be the only one, 
he should then uncork the first bottle, and, in 
the first glass, drink to the memory of all who 
were gone. 

There was something original and whimsical 
in the idea, and it was eagerly embraced.— 
They were all in the prime of life, closely at- 
tached by reciprocal friendship, fond of social 
enjoyments, and looked forward to their future 
meetings with unalloyed anticipations of plea- 
sure. The only thought, indeed, that could 
have darkened those anlicipations, was one not 
likely to intrude itself at this moment—that of 
the hapless wight who was destined to uncork 
the first bottle at his lonely repast. 

It was high summer when this froliy ¢om- 
pact was entered into; and as their pleasure 
yacht skimmed along the dark bosom of the 
Thames, on their return to London, they talk- 
ed of nothing but their first and last feasts of 
ensuing years. Their imaginations ran riot 
with a thousond gay predictions of festive mer- 


sone 














riment. They wantoned in conjectures of 


what changes time would operate, joked each 
other upon their appearance when they should 
meet—some hobbling upon crutches after a se- 
vere fit of the gout—others poking about with 
purblind eyes, which even spectacles could 
hardly enable to distinguish the alderman’s 
walk in a haunch of venison—some with port- 
ly round bellies and tidy little brown wigs, and 
others decently dressed out in a new suit of 
mourning, for the death of a great grand daugh- 
ter or a great grand son. 

‘As for you George,’ exclaimed one of the 
twelve, addressing his brother in law, $1 cx- 
pect Ishall see youas dry, withered and shrun- 
ken as an old eel skin, you mere outside of a 
man?’ and he accompanied the words with a 
hearty slap on the shoulder. 

George Fortescue was leaning carelessly 


| over the side of the yacht, laughing the loudest 


of any, at the conversation which had been car- 
ried on. The sudden manual salutation of his 
brother in law, threw him off his balance, and 
ina moment he was overboar They heard 
the heavy splash of his fall, before they could 
be said to have seen him fall. The yacht was 
proceeding swifily along—but it was instantly 
stopped. 

The utmost consternation now prevailed. It 
was nearly dark, but Fortescue was known to 
be an excellent swimmer, and, startling as the 
accident was, they felt certain he would regain 
the vessel. They could not see him. They 
listened. They heard the sound of his hands 
and feet. They hailed him. An answer was 
returned, but ina faint and gurgling voice, and 








| the exclamation ‘Oh God! struck upon their 


ears. In an instant, two or three, who were 
expert swimmers, plunged into the river, and 
swam towards the spot whence the exclama- 
tion had proceeded. One of them was withm 
an arm’s length ef Fortescue—he saw him—be 


| was struggling and buffeting the water; before 


he could be reached, he went down, and his 
distracted friend beheld the eddying circles of 
the wave just.over the spot where he had sunk. 
He dived after him, and touched the bottom— 
but the tide must have drifted the body one 
wards, for it could not be found. 

They proceeded to one of the nearest sta- 
tions, where drags were kept, and, having pro- 
cured the necessary apparatus, they returned 
to the fatal spot. After the lapse of above an 
hour, they succeeded in raising the lifeless bo- 
dy of their lost friend. Alli the usual remedies 
were employed for suspending animation, but 
in vain: and they now pursued the remainder 
of their course to London, in mournful silence, 
with the corpse of him who had commenced the 
day of pleasure with them in the fullness of 
health, of spirits, and of life!’ Amid their se- 
verer grief, they cou!d not but r¢ tect how soon 
one of the joyous twelye had slipped out of the 
little festival circle! 

The months rolled on, and cold December 
came with all its cheering round of kindly 
greetings and merry hospitalities,; and with it 
came a softened recollection of the fate of poor 
Fortescue; eleven of the twelve assembled on 
the last day of the year, and it was impossible 
not to feel their loss as they sat down to din- 
ner. The very irregularity of the table, five 
on one side, and only four on the other, forced 
the melancholy event upon their memory 

There are few sormws so stubborn as to re- 
sis’ _~ united influence of wine, a circle of se- 
léeu :.iends, and a season of prospective gaiety. 

A decorous sigh or two, a few becoming ejac- 
ulations and an instructive observation upon 
the uncertainty of life, made up the sum of ten- 
der posthumous ‘ offerings to the name of poor 
George Fortescue,’ as they proceeded to dis- 
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charge the more important duties for which 
they had met. By this time the third glass of 
champaigne had gone round, in addition to sun- 
dry potations of fine old hock, and “capital 
madeira,” they had ceased to discover any 
thing so very pathetick in the inequality of the 
two sides of the table, or so melancholy in their 
crippled number of eleven. 

The rest of the evening passed off very plea- 
santly in conversation, good humoured enjoy- 
ment, and conviviality, and it was not till to- 
wards 12 o’clock that poor George Fortescue 
was again remembered. 

They all agreed at parting, however, that 
they never passed such a happy day, congratu- 
lated each other upon haying instituted so de- 
lightful a meeting, and promised to be punctual 
to their appointment the ensving evening, 
when they were to celebrate the new year, 
whose entrance they had welcomed in bum- 
pers of claret, as the watchman bawled ‘* past 
42 o’clock!” beneath the window. 

They met according!y, and their gayety was 
without avy alloy or drawback. It was only 
the first time of their assembling, after the 
death of poor George Fortescue, that made the 
recollection of it painful: for though but a few 
hours had intervened, they now took their seats 
at the table as if eleven had been their original 
number, and as if all were there that had been 
ever expected to be there. 

It is thus in every thing. The first timea 
man enters a prison—the first book an author 
writes—the first painting an artist executes— 
‘the first battle a general wins—nay, the first 
time a rogue is hanged—(for a rotten rope may 
provide a second performance, even of that cer- 
emony, with all its singleness of character)— 
differ inconceivably from their first repetition. 
There is a charm, a spell, a novelty, a freshness, 
a delight, inseparable from the first experience, 
(hanging always excepted, be it remembered, ) 
which no art or circumstaoce can impart to the 
second. And it is the same in all the darker 
traits of life. There is a degree of poignancy 
and anguish in the first assaults of sorrow, 
which is never found afterwards. In every 
case, it is simply that the first fine edge of our 
feelings has been taken off, and that it can ne- 
ver be restored. 

Several years had elapsed, and our eleven 
friends kept up their double anniversaries, as 
they might aptly enough be called, without any 
perceptible change. But, alas! there came one 
dinner at last, which was darkened by a cala- 
mity they never expected to witness; for on 
that very day their friend, companion, brother 
almost, was hanged! Yes! Stephen Rowland, 
the wit, the oracle, the life of their little circle, 
had on the morning of that day, forfeited his 
life upon a public scaffold, for having made one 
single stroke of his pen in awrong place. In 
other words, a bill of exchange which passed 
into his hands for 700/ passed out of them for 
3700/; he having drawn the important little pre- 
fix to the hundreds, and the bill being paid at 
the. banker’s without examining the words of 
it. The forgery was discovered—brought home 
to Rowland—and though the greatest interest 
was used to obtain a remission of the fatal pen- 
alty, poor Stepben Rowland was hanged. Eve- 
ry body pitied him: and nobody could tell why 
he did it. He was not poor; he was not a gam- 
gier; he was not a speculator; but phrenology 
settled it. The organ of acquisitiveness was 
discovered in his head, after his execution; as 
large as a pigeon’s egg. Hecould not help it. 

It would be injustice to the ten, to say that 
even wine, friendship, and a merry season, 
could dispel the gloom which pervaded this dia- 
ner. It was agreed beforehand that they should 


not allude to the distressing and melancholy 

theme; and having thus interdicted the only 

thing which really occupied all their thoughts, 

the natural consequence was, that silent con- 

templation took the place of distnal discourse ; 

and they separated long before midnight. 
* * * * * 

Some fifteen years had now glided’ away 
since the fate of poor Rowland, and the ten re- 
mained ; but the stealing hand of time had wrlt- 
ten sundry changes in the most legible charac- 
ters. Raven locks had now become grizzled 
—two or three heads had not as many lecks al- 
together as may be reckoned in a walk half a 
mile along the Regent’s Canal—one was actu 
ally covered with a brown wig—the crows feet 
were visible in the corner of the eye—good old 
port and warm madeira carried it against hock, 
claret, red burgundy, and champaigne—stews, 
bashes, and ragouts, grew into favour—crusts 
were rarely called for to relish the cheese after 
dinner—conversation was less boisterous, and 
it turned chiefly upon politics and the state of 
the funds, or the value of landed property— 
apologies were made for coming in thick shoes 
and warm stockings—the doors and windows 
were more carefully provided wiih list and 
sand bags—the fire more in request—and a 
quiet game of whist filled up the hours that 
were wont to be devoted to drinking, singing 
and riotous merriment—two rubbers, a cup of 
coffee, and at home by eleven o'clock, was the 
usual cry, when the fifth or sixth glass had gone 
round after the removal of the cloth. At part- 
fing, too, there was now a long ceremony, in 
the hall, buttoning up great coats, tying on 
woollen comforters, fixing silk handkerchiefs 
over the mouth and Up to the ears, and grasp- 
ing sturdy walking canes, to support unsteady 
feet. 

The fiftieth anniversary came, and death had 
indeed been busy. One bad been killed by the 
overturning of the mail, in which he had taken 
his place in order to be present at the dinner, 
having purchased aa estate in Monmouthshire, 
and retired thither with his family. Another 
bad undergone the terrific operation for the 
stone, and expired beneath the knife—a third 
had yielded up a broken spirit years after 
the loss of an only surviving and Beloved daugh- 
ter—a fourth was crrried off in a few days by 
a cholera morbus—a fifth breathed his last the 
morning he obtained judgment in his favour by 
the Lord Chanceller, which had cost him his 
last shilling nearly to get, and which, after a 
litigation of 18 years, declared him the right- 
ful possessor of ten thousand a year—ten min- 
utes afterwards he wasnomore. A sixth had 
perished by the hand of a midnight assassin, 
who broke into his house for plunder, and sac- 
rificed the owner of it, as he grasped conyul- 
sively a bundle of exchequer bills, which the 
robber was drawing from beneath his pillow, 
where he knew they were every night placed 
for better security. 

Four little old men, of withered appearance 
and decrepid walk, with cracked voices and 
dim rayless eyes, sat down, by the mercy of 
Heaven, as they themselves tremulously de- 
clared, to celebrate for the fiftieth time, the 
first day of the year—to observe the frolic 
compact which, half a century before, they had 
entered into at the Star and Garter, at Rich- 
‘mond! Eight were in their graves? Yet they 
chirped cheerily over their glass, though they 
could scarcely carry it to their lips, if more 
than half full; and cracked their jokes, though 
they articulated their words with difficulty, and 
heard each other with still greater difficulty.— 
They mumbled, they chattered, they laughed 
(if a sort of strangled wheezing may be called 











a laugh) and when the wines sent their icy 
blood in warmer pulse though their veins, they 
talked of their past as it were but yesterday 
that had slipped by them—and their future as 
if it were a busy century that lay before them, 

They were just the number fora quiet rub- 
ber of whist; and for three successive years 
they sat down toone. The fourth came, and 
then their rubber was played with an open 
dummy ; a fifth, and whist was no longer prac- 
ticable; two could only play at cribbage, and 
cribbage was the game. But it was little more 
than the mockery of play. Their palsied hands 
could hardly hold, or their fading sight distin- 
guish the cards, while their torpid faculties 
made them doze between each deal. 

At length came the last dinner; and the sur- 
vivor of the twelve, upon whose head fourscore 
and ten winters had showered their snow, ate 
his solitary meal. It so chanced that it was 
in Lis house, and at his table they had celebra- 
ted the first. In his cellar too, had remained 
for eight and fifty years, the bottle they had 
then uncorked, re-corked, and which he was 
that day touncork again. It stood beside him. 
With a feeble and reluctant grasp he took the 
‘frail memorial’ of a youthful vow: and for a 
moment, memory was faithful to her office.— 
She threw open the long vista of buried years, 
and his heart travelled through them all. Their 
lusty and blithesome spring—their bright and 
fervid summer—their bright and temperate au- 
tumn—their chill, but not too frozen winter. — 
He saw, as in a mirror, how, one by one, the 
laughing companions of that merry hour, at 
Richmond, had dropped into eternity. He felt 
all the loneliness of his condition, (for he had 
eschewed marriage, and in the veins of no liv- 
ing creature ran a drop of blood, whose source 
was in his own) and as he drained the glass 
which he had filled, ‘to the memory of those 
who were gone,’ the tears slowly trighgled down 


| the deep furrows of his aged face. 4. 


He had thus fulfilled one part of his vow, and 
he prepared himself to discharge the other, by 
sitting the unusual number of hours at his deso- 
late table. With a heavy heart he resigned 
himself to the gloom of his own thoughts—a le- 
thargic sleep stole over him—his bead fell upon 
his bosom—confused images crowded into his 
mind—he babbled to himself—was silent—and 
when his servant entered the room, alarmed 
by a noise which he heard, he found his mas- 
ter stretched upon the carpet at the foot of the 
easy chair, out of which he had slipped in an 
apopleclic fit. He never spoke again, nor once 
opened his eyes, though the vital spark was not 
extinct till the following day. And this was 
the Last Dinner! 


Sirk WiiuiAm Jones. —This distinguished in- 
dividual, so well known for his great acquisi- 
tions in Oriental literatare, was no less remark- 
able for his piety. A friend reciting Sir Ed- 
ward Coke’s couplet of 

‘* Six hours to sleep, in law’s grave study six, 
“Four spend in prayer, the rest on nature fix,” 

He subjoin’d, “ rather say— 

‘‘ Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber sever, 

*¢ Ten to the world allot, and all to Heaven. 





Secrets ought to end, where charity ‘should 
begin—at home. Charity should be a secret, 
but secrets no charity; for i@ who obtains thein 
often 

Robs us of that, which not enriches him, 

And makes us poor indeed. 


Seasonable gathering and reasonable spend- 
ing, make good house-keeping. 
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A paper printed at Chester in England, gives 
the following as aremarkable instanceof the 
force of imagination—whether in the writer or 
the subject of the story. ‘An honest Welsh- 
man, who is one of ‘the Constituted Authori- 
ties,’ in a parish not one hundred miles from the 
town of Abergele, and is esteemed one of the 


by coach in this city; and in the course of his 
journey, a fellow traveller gave him a circum- 
stantial detail of the late murders committed 
by Burke & Co. in Scotland. On his arrival, 
he put up at a respectable public house, and 
after a hearty supper and a few glasses of curw 
d da, he retired to his bed room at a seasonable 
hour, and perfectly sober. Instead of retiring 
to rest, he sat down at the dressing table, and 
leaning his head upon his hand, he began to 
moralize upon the depravity of human nature. 
The narrative of his fellow traveller, with all 
its agonizing minuteness of detail, was still up- 
permost in his thoughts, and he imperceptibly 
surrendered himself into the arms of Morpheus, 
like a good Christian, and a true Welshman, 
blessing his God and ‘Sir Watkin’ that there 
were no Burkitcs in the peaceful vales of his 


a steam boat; lingers on the shore where it 
passes; and follows its rapid, and almost magic 
course with silent admiration. The steam en- 
gine in five years, has enabled us to anticipate 
a state of things, which, in the ordinary eourse 
of events, it would have required a century to 
have produced. The art of printing scarcely 
surpasses it in its beneficial consequences. In 
the old world, the places of the greatest inter- 
est to the philosophic traveller, are ruins and 
monuments, that speak a faded splendour, and 
departed glory; The broken columns of Tad- 
mor, the shapeless ruins of Babylon, are rich in 
matter for almost endless speculation. Far 
different is the case in the western region of 
America. The stranger views here, with 
wonder, the rapidity with which cities spring 
up in forests, and with which barbarism re- 
treats before the approach of art and civiliza- 
tion. The reflection possessing the most in- 
tense inierest is, not what has been the charac- 
ter of the country, but what shall be her future 
destiny. 


Tue Brack MANGRovE OF THE West In- 
pies.—The Black Mangrove, whic is called 





dear native Cambria. The horrors of strangu- | 


lation, and the grim terrors of the dissecting | 


room, however haunted him in his slumbers; 


| 
m | 
the fleshless anilomies of ‘Daft Jamie,’ and | 


the other victims of the gang, passed in terrific 
review before lis mind’s eye; and to wind up 
the climax of horror, he fancied that he was 
himselfabout to be Buried, and that he actual- 
ly felt the gripe of the relentless assassins at 
his throat! In this extremity he sprang upon | 
his feet, and thrusting his head and shoulders, | 
through the glass, ouf of the window, bellowed | 
¢ Murder!’ with all his might. The cries bro’t | 
a party of watchinen to the spot, who imme- | 
diately gained admittance to the house, and | 
proceeded to the Welshman’s chamber, accom- | 
panied by the affrighted host and hostess, half | 
dressed, lialf undressed. Every attempt to 
calm the fears of the Welshman proved utterly 
fruitless. Neither threats, prayers, nor intrea- 
ties could induce him to go to bed, nor con- 
vince him that he was not in imminent danger 
of being ‘ scragged’ secundem artem. Jn vain 
was he urged, if he was himse/fa murderer, to 
confess all, and ease his conscience; and mine 
host, not knowing what to make of him, gave | 
him io charge to the watchmen, who marched 
him off to the House of Correction, where he 
passed the remainder of the night in compara- | 
tive security from the Burkites. 
ing he was more collected; and at his urgeat 
request, was brought before the Mayor long 
before the usual hours of public business at the 

He was overwhelmed with shame 
at his weakness, and readily paid the watch- | 
men a gratuity for their trouble (to which they | 
are entitled by the peculiar laws of this pecu- 
liar city.) He also satisfied mine host for the | 
damage done to the window, and begged most 
urgently that his case, or at least his name, 
should not find its way into the newspapers. — 
He then got sixpenny worth of sticking plas- 
ter applied to the wounds on his face, ata 
neighboring druggist’s, aud proceeded on his 
journey to execute the important parochial bu- | 
siness committed to his charge. 


| 








Tue Steam Encine.—The rudest inhabi- 
tants of our forests—the man whose mind is 


This moro- | ¢ 


by botanists, Rhizorbora Mangle, is one of the 
most singular productions of the vegetable 
kingdom, in a mechanical point of view, inas- | 





much as it seems designed by Providence, both | 
asa barrier against the inroads of the sea, and 


| as a breeding cage for innumerable shell fish, | 


particularly the mangrove oyster, described in 
|a recent number of ‘The Athenzum.’ In this 
| instance, nature herself forms props for support- 
ing the branches; for the larger boughs of the 
tree send out, in many places, soft lax threads | 
or strings, which grow rapidly, and, hanging | 
down, soon reach the mud, where they imme- 
diately divide, or split into roots, and, when 





these acquire sufficient strength, they nourish | 


the shoots or strings, which, constantly acquir- 
ing, by this means, size and firmness, at Jast 
form trunks, that prop and support the branch- | 
es froin which they originally protruded. The 
numerous props make the groves of this tree 
very entangled, and by detaining the mud and 
other substances brought down by floods, they, 
in time, cause'the Jand to gain upon the sea, as 
is mentioned by Brown in his ‘ Jamaica.’ 
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EACH VOLUME EMBELLISHED WITH TWENTY 
FLEGANT COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVINGS. 


PHILADELPHIA, MAY 13, 1829. 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
We fully intended this week to have furnish- 








ed a description of the engraving of the Castle | 


of Segovia, in our last number; but owing to 
the numerous engagements of the gentleman 
in whose hands it was placed for that purpose, 
and a desire we have fora long time felt, to ex- 


pedite the Souvenir two days, so as to be able 


to put ail the packets for distant subscribers in 


| the mail on the day of publication, we haye 
| been compelled to postpone it till our next. 


Our friend, L. G. C. will please accept our 


, thanks for the tale he has furnished—it shall 


feast of all imbued with a relish for the pictur- | have early attention. 

esque; who would gaze with vacant stare at the | We hope our readers will not attribute the 

finest painting—listen with apathy to softest | article on our poetical page, to the publisher, 

melody, and turn with indifference from a mere | though it is signed Ed. P. as we can assure 

display of ingenious mechanism, is struck with | them, from the best authority, that amongst his 
_ the sublime power and self moving majesty of other faults, although a great admirer of a good 


article, he has never committed poetry—it is 
is from an able pen—and as the dullest fellows 
succeed much better in the affairs of this world, 


r we have some faint hopes that he may elbow 


his way through it—certainly he will be far 
more likely, than if he spent his time in such 
unprofitable matters, as stringing rhymes to- 
gether—with the exception of Sir Walter, we 
never knew of an instance of any one gaining 
any thing by it, and he had not the wit to keep it. 








ITEMS OF NEWS. 


The contractors are delivering stone for the 
Delaware Breakwater, and it is expected the 
work will go on rapidly. 








The bill granting to the Delaware and Hud- 


| son Canal Company, the credit of the State of 


| New York, for a loan of $300,000, has become 
ia law. 


The Governor and Senate of New York have 


| appointed fifty-three Auctioneers for the city 
| of New York. 





Sixteen persons who occupied the parts of 
three days in squirrel hunting in Washington 
township, Ohio, a few weeks ago, killed in that 
time, 6,102. 





There were 86 deaths in this city during the 
past week—45 adults and 41 children, 22 of 
which were under one year of age——14 from the 
alms-house aud 17 people of colour, are inclu- 
ded in the above, 





A reading room has been established at Pitts- 
burgh. Its tables, says the Statesman, are 
spread with a selection of the best papers, and 

many of the most popular literary periodicals 
of the day. 

| Siti 

| The Canton Register states, that there isa 

| 2 spring on the Penba, the waters of which ma- 

, ny believe make reprobates and villains of all 

who partake of them. We have thousands of 

such springs here, called whiskey stills. 

t 





For SALE or To Let, on Grounp Rent. 

| A Lot of Ground on the east side of Schuyl- 
; kill Third street, two hundred feet south of 
| Market street, containing in front 17 feet, by 

79 feet in depth. Said lot is within ten feet of 
| a street just opened, called Barker street, on 
| the north, and it is supposed the said ten feet 
being of no use without this lot, may be added 
to it at a low rate, if wished for. Enquire at 
this office. 





Constantly for sale at this office on very low 
terms, Dr. Steer’s Opopertpoc Lasers, at 
$1 50 per single thousand—1 25 for twenty or 
more thousands—Schvol Premiums, almost g- 
qual to bank note work, in black ink, at 62 1-2 
cents, red or blue ink, at 75 cents per 100, or 
at $5 per 1000, assorted colours—Engraved 
Copy Book Covers of 100 different patterns, at 
$10 per 1000. Also, Prints for Scrap Books 
and Scrap Boxes, in packages, for $1 per 100, 
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SELECT TALES. 


MUTINY IN THE HAREM. 


The following is related by a disgraced 
Grand Vizer, who like many of his predeces- 
sors; had by the caprice of his sovereign, risen 
from obscurity to the highest office in the state, 
and from the same cause had as suddenly 
relapsed into his former condition. 

We apprehend few of our fair readers-would 
feel inclined, to try the prescription which the 
Vizer found so efficacious in stilling the tumult 
in the Harem—nor should we feel inclined to 
interfere so much in domestic affairs, as to 
recominend it to the practice of our Benedicts 
who might catch a Tartar. 

On my appointment to office, I found every 
thing in confusion; all the provinces, as usual, 
either in rebellion or starving; the rabble of 
the city burning the houses over their own 
heads every night by thousands, for the pur- 
pose of enlightening the sublime brother of the 
suo and moon; the Janizaries carrying their 
kettles through the streets with a fresh Aga’s 
head in tliem every day; and the ladies of the 
Harem, from the Sultana-mother down to the 
dingiest Nubian, that ever wore a nose, scold- 
ing, clamonring, and vowing revenge from 
morning till night. 

The business without the seraglio looked 
bad enough; but the business within was 
unspeakable; I own that I was perplexed. 
Ayaub (Job, still the great model of oriental 
endurance,) himself would have gone out of 
his senses with the din. The kislar aga (the 
chief governor of the Harem,) came to me 
every five minutes with tears in his eyes, and 
instinctively turning bis hand round his neck, 
to feel whether the head was still upon the 
shoulders. 

The furious frolics of the ladies made his 
hideous black visage more hideous if possible; 
his woolly locks stood up like porcupine quills; 
and in his most baboonish language, the Afri. 
can attempted to tell me of the venitian mirrors 
dashed into fragments by those pretty tormen- 
tors; of the cashmeres worth a thousand dollars 
a piece, ripped into a thousand fragments 
before his eyes; of the piles of French lace, 
Persian tissues, Saxon porcelain, and a huo- 
dred other fine things, torn, burnt, or flung at 
his bead by those doves of Paradise. The 
plain fact was, the whole Harem was in a 
state of mutiny. 

I demanded an audience of the Sultan, and 
found himin his kiock, (Pavillion,) trying to 
smoke away thought. 1 told him to lay down 
his pipe, or be prepared to lay down his sceptre. 
He was in despair, refusec to listen to reason, 
and comforted himself in the national way, 
saying that if it was written in the book of 
destiny that his career must be cut short, it 
must. 


I insisted upon it that if a musleman take 
physictoe cure himself of a head ache, he may 
as well take a little trouble to save his head. 

To satisfy me of the hopelessness of affairs, 
his highness led me to the terrace of the upper 
gardens; and from that most hallowed spot 
gave me a full view of the riot within. Rioi! 
why, by the beard of my father, the word is 
tame; the thing was rebellion, rage, fury.— 
The women had all got loose, and were acting 
according to the good will and pleasure of the 
sex, to the dmount of flogging the unfortunate 
slaves and mutes in cvery direction; chasing 
their old governesses with rods through the 
grounds, and breaking every thing that came 
in their way, windows, furniture, the heads of 








4 





the negroes, and tue commandment against 
swearing. 

Since I was born, I never heard such a melee 
of voices, such screaming, singing, shouting, 
and laughter; never was there such an uproar 
from human throats. There were enough of 
them too; for the five hundred fair wives of the 
Sultan looked like scattered diamonds, among 
the mob of brown, red, black, and yellow 
monsters, that came rolling, tumbling, and 
fighting, out of the couris of the Harem into 
the gardens. A wilderness of monkeys was 
silence to them, a wilderness of tigers was 
tame—and what do you think was the cause? 

The most trifling in the wold, of course, said 
the boyar, but as any thing would have done 
it, from a tooth pick to a throne, 1 cannot 
venture to guess. The love of having their 
own way perhaps. 

Right.—Though you Christians keep no 
Harems, yet, | am satisfied that man, in all 
parts of the globe, know tolerably well the 
nature of the case. The immediate uproar | 
1ose from the seizure of a French smuggler in | 
the natural disguise of an ape on a Jew ped- | 
dlar’s back. 

The fellow was an agent of the ambassador, | 
and was carried with a cargo of ribbons, showy | 
enough to set a whole empire of women in 
insurrection, The spy was seized and his 
cargo was unluckily embezzled by the kislar 
aga, for the private emolument, as usual, of 
that grand functionary. ‘he matter might 
still have been hushed up in the happy secrecy 
that extinguishes so many Ottoman blunders, | 
but the black brute’s avarice spoiled all. He | 
began to sell ribbons to the Sultanas, on his | 

| 








own account, the price was enormous. But | 
what will not a beauty give to be more beau- 
tiful? Necklaces, bracelets, and tiaras heavy 
with jewels, daily disappeared. The old go- 
verness were in consternation, the negresses | 
were stripped, and the mutes were whipped, ! 
with po improvement in their knowledge, and 
the Sultanas were threatened in vain with the 
sack and a plunge in the Bosphorus. 

Nothing would do. In the midst of this 
universal stripping and whipping, it transpired, 
for the hazard of all ears, and the Sultan’s 


throne, that the precious commodities for which | 
the Sultanas’ were sacrificing their topazes by | 
the pound, ought actually to have been theirs 

without the expense ofa piastre. The news 
dropped among those heavenly creatures, like 
a match intoa powder magazine. The Harem 
gates flew open at once: and if, instead of 
crazy old timber, they had been made of inar- 
ble or iron, they would have done the same 
before tlie torrent that now rolled upon them. 

The kislar aga’s soul and body was the first 
demand from their two thousand pair of lips. 
But the old rogue knew well enough what he 
was to expect, and the very first symptom of 
the disturbance had sent him flying for his life 
to my footstool. Then went head over heels 
into baths, tubs and fountains every guardian 
wretch that they could lay hold of, male and 
female, from the wrinkled superintendent of 
the Odaliques, herself as proud as a Sultana, 
and as a beauty past her time, down to the 
Ethiopian mute that resembles his brother 
monkey in every thing but a tail. 

The lovely insurgents at length unluckily 
threw up their eyes, where |—may the prophet 
forgive me for being such a fool—was indulg- 
ing mine. I had always a passion for wild 
nature, from the time that I was a camel driver 
among the swamps of the Kuphrates; but all 
that I ever seen was child’s play to the sight 
let loose before me. 

A troop of Georgians rushed up the side of 








} window. 


the terrace. I had been noted in the market 
for giving a large price for some ornaments of 
my household, but his highness, as brother of 
the sun and moon, having the first right to the 
celestials, his purse sweeps the bazaar. The 
twenty or thirty half frantic creatures that 
bounded up the terrace to wreak their ven. 
geance on me, were the very finest specimens 
ever sold by Christian mothers to Moslem 
masters; they were as handsome. and wicked 
as a herd of panthers. I had nothing to do but 
fly for it. His Highness dared trust his subli- 
mily among them no more than myself, and | 
led him down trembling to hide in the Harem. 

But the doors were shut; the she-rabble 
would be upon us in instant; and ten to one 
but the empire would have to mourn together 
the most frightened of sovereigns and the most 
brilliant of secretaries. 

In this extremity, | proposed that he should 
get upon my shoulders, and climb in at the 
But bis attempt was abortive. As 
there was no time for etiquette, | made him 
fake my placé, mounted the shoulders that 
bear the weight {the empire, broke the panes, 


| pulled away the bars, and dragged him up 
| after me into the Chalved Yiertzey, the winter 


hall where the Sultanas try to amuse them- 
selves with running races, quarrelling, Italian 
farces, and shuttlecock. We were pursued 
by the whole multitude. 

But unluckily for us, the room was loaded 
with lumber of all kinds, left since the Sulta- 
nas had gone to the: suinmer apartments, old 
cabinets, fragments of tapestry, broken chan- 
daliers, and clothes presses crammed with the 
dismantled finery of the slaves that they whip- 
ped into actors. Yet all this could not keep 
out the prying eyes of two thousand women; 
for what on earth could? Even I was in despair, 


| until by one of those accidents which happen 


ouly to men of genius, in pulling away an 
immense hanging cf scarlet cloth, I saw two 
French mirrors, tall enough to show a full 


| dressed Sultana, feathered and all. 


1 pushed his astonished highness behind one 
of them, and plunged myself behind the other. 
rhe principle is matchless, though the dis- 
covery is old; for no woman ever thinks of 
looking at the back of a mirror, when she can 
see her own charming self in the front. 

The crowd were soon on the spot, all the 
bostaogis in service could not have kept them 
out, doors and windows flew into powder before 
them, and the furious tide poured in. Boxes, 
presses, hangings, chandeliers—every thing 
that could be flung about, was tossed like chatf 
ins-the wind. All was noise, vengeance, and 
clouds of dust. The Secretary must» have 


fallen a victim as the adviser of the Sultan,” 


and probably the Sultan would have followed, 
for an example to all Selims tocome. As it 
was, we were almost suffocated. 

But my principle was founded in all powerful 
nature, and itsaved us both. Thesight of the 
mirrors was magical. Not a. woman of the 
two thousand but had a glance, and not a wo- 
man but indulged herself with more than one. 
—The rivalry turned from extinguishing the 
government, to eclipsing each other. By a 
law, which it is not my business to compre- 
hend, no woman ever thought herself positively 
not worth looking at, nor even looked at herself 
without discovering that there was some- 
thing in her physiognomy that well repaid her 
study. 

But here the examination was before a 
tribunal of critics that would suffer none of the 
tender misconceptions of judges in their cause; 
none of those little bland partialities that 
reconcile the solitary spectator to a visage, 
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where all the world beside see the deficiencies 
of nature or the touches of time. Youth and 
loveliness here stood in inevitable supremacy 
over their unhappy opposites. 

The lofty eountenance of the Greek, the 
Circassian playfulness of feature, and the glow 
of the Georgian complexion, were grouped in 
ruinous contrast with the old and olive skinned, 
the copper coloured, and the downright sabled, 
flat nosed and woolly haired, 
laughter at the display shook the dome. The 
daughters of Arabia, India, and Africa, were 


soon driven away, to hate the art of glass | wall know how affairs were going on within, 


making, and to think of revenge. 
But the display of the beauties themselves, 


now mistresses of the field, was the very re- | 


verse of evnciliation. Ave, which will pene- 
trate even the latticed bowers of the seraglio, 
had paid his ominous visit to many a face, till 
that moment unconscious of his call. Sultanas 
who had sat supreme, not less in charms than 
in rank, found themselves for the first time in 
sudden® danger of a fall from their royalty.— 
Even the Georgian rose of twelve month’s 
transplanting iato this garden of houris, was 
not quite so rose like as the flower of a week 
brought blooming from the fresh air of its 
mountains: and the Greek eye itself flashed 
less irresistible radiauce after a year or two 
of triumph, than the newly imported diamonds 
from Chios and Rhodes. 

In Turkey the men are silent enough, but 
the women possess the sex’s privilege in as 
great abundance as under any sky of the globe. 
The comparisons defied concealment. There 
are times when truth is told in courts, and | 
never, on any occasion in the course of my 
changing life, heard it told with greater plain- 
ness and volubility. 

From opinions, the debates rose to the sneers 
of the lowly, and commands of the high. The 
riot was beginning again, and [ was in the 
most unquestionable fear lest some friend of 


peace should knock down the mirrors to put an | 


end to the controversy. But when [ heard 
the very proposal made, and was preparing 
with honor to die, luckily the sultana mother, 
hopeless of a sentence in her own favour, 
ordered the whole assemblage to retire. 

Some remaining deference for a woman who 
had ordered innumerable rivals to be turned 
out of the holy precincts of the seraglio without 
more than the caftan on their backs, for sale 
to the ass drivers of Karaman, and who might 
do so again, when she pleased, produced a slight 
hesitation. A rumour artfully spread, that the 
Frenchman had been set at liberty with his 
stock, and was at that instant waiting the 
honour of their selection, completed the move- 


ment; and to my great delight, the last retiring | 


steps of the last of those exquisite tormentors 
gave me an opportunity of standing upright, 
after heing squeezed double for an hour; and 
of relieving his sublime majesty from a weight 
of rags, dust, and worm eaten wood, that lad 
nearly obscured the mighty successor of Ab- 
dulbamid from the sight of his loving subjects 
forever. 

If the Sultan was still in despair, his trusty 
secretary was not much better; but fortune 
never deserts the bold. 
master away, washed his face in the next 
fountain, and gave him the advice, worth its 


weight in gold, that he should repose the burden 
of his sceptre on me for the next four and 


twenty hours. 


_ The advice was taken; and while he went to 
his supper and his pipe, I went to my cabinet, 


and sent for Achmet. 


The bostangee appeared, after some search; 


Peals ofscoroful | gardens to rifling the harem, and were still 


I took my terrified | poise about evils which every body hears of, 


for every male creature had been put to rout 
during the empire of women. Bostangee, said 
I to the trembling slave, have you ever basti- 
nadoed a sultana? 

Never! said he, with the uneasy look of one 
whose answer, right or wrong may cost him 
his neck. Then, said~I, you shall have the 
opportunity without delay. 

The ladies had returned from ravaging the 


busy as ever. I determined that they should 
have no time to let their partizans without the 


| which might have been the signal for a storm 
| of the seraglio. 
At the head of the detachment of mutes I 
darted into the Harem, seized the first half 
| dozen that I met, burried them out, and deli- 
vered them over to the bamboo of Achmet. 
| Nothing could be more adrvitly laid on, or with | 
| happier effect. I made ten successive expedi- | 
| tious of the same kind; and before night fall, 
| fifty or sixty of the fairest of the fair could not 
| have walked their own length, nor worn a shoe 
| the size of your boot, for all the gold in the 
, treasury. 

Talk to me of legislation; the bamboo is 
worth all the wisdom that ever dropped from 
under the shadow of the most profound of 
|human brows. The sultanas came to their 
| senses; by day break I had two thousand tender 
| penitents; tears and terrors acknowledged 
\their fault; and if twice the pedlars of the 
habitable world had come to tempt them with 
|twice the frippery, not one of those pretty 

philosophers would have breathed a sigh to- 
i wards the temptation, in the sight of Achmet 
and his bamboo.—cnoLy’s TALES. 


“ You’ve been Captain long enough?” 

Walking up Beacon street the other day, I 
met a little Republican corps, which amused 
me greatly.—The band consisted of four ur 
chins, from 6 to 10 years old,accoutred in boyish 
style, with paste-board caps and tin $words. 
The troop was merely large enough to furnish 
| Captain, Lieutenant, Ensiga and Trumpeter, 
—a pretty fair epitome of some of our military 
; establishments, all officers and nomen. Being 
| Americans and all in office, [ very naturaily 
{supposed they were all satisfied and happy; 
| but my eyes had not followed the young soldiers 
| far when I perceived their lieutenaat, a sturdy 


jchap about six years old, make a dead halt.— 
|* What’s the matter, Bill?’ called out the Cap- 

tain. —‘ I tell you what Ned, you’ve been cap- 

‘tain long enough—I’m going to be captain 
now?’ 

Some altercation followed and the refractory 
| lieutenant only vociferated the louder-*You’ve 
| been Captain Jong enough—It’s my turn now!’ 
| A compromise was at length etfected; and the 
|ambitious young officer agreed to budge on a 
|few yards further, with the promise of being 
| made captain at the end of the street. 

I laughed as the little pageant moved out of 
lsight. ‘This,’ said 1, ‘is an abridgement of 

human society—this is the genuine spirit of 
jman.’ That little troop is frequently brought 
}tomy mind. When I hear politicians bluster- 
ling about reform, and keeping up a perpetual 





land nobody feels,—I say to myself, * Hah! your 
troop would all be officers, and even then the 
meanest little scape grace among ye would 
{soon rebel from his duty, and call out, ‘I tell 
ye what Ned, it’s my turn to be captain now.’ 
When I see a lover all devotion, and a young 
husband all indulgence, I wonder how long it 





When I hear a blooming young girl ask, 
Don’t you think Miss such a one begins to 
fade??—says | to myself, your ambitious little 
heart begins to think, ‘1 won’t be lieutenant 
any longer.’ 

And when [ hear a belle rejoice in her rival’s 
marriage, I wonder whether she does not think, 
‘Vil be captain now.’ I might mention a hun- 
dred things, that bring the discontented lieu- 
tenant to my mind; but I forbear lest my 
readers should exclaim, ‘I tell ye what, you’ve 
been captain long enough.’—MAss. JouR. 





PORTRAIT OF BOLIVAR.—The following 
sketch of the South American Chief, is from 
Col. Miller’s History: 

‘ The person of Bolivar is thin, and somewhet 
below the middle size. He dresses in good 
taste, and has an easy military walk. Heis a 
very bold rider, and capable of undergoing 
great fatigue. His manners are good, and his 
address unaffected but not very prepossessing. 
His complexion is sallow, his eyes dark and 
penetrating, but generally downcast, or turned 
askance when he speaks: his nose is well 
formed, his forehead high and broad, the low- 
er part of his face is sharp; the expression of 
the countenance is care worn, lowering, and 
sometimes rather ficrce. His temper, spoiled 
by adulation, is fierce and capricious. His 
opinions of men and thingsare variable. He 
is rather prone to personal abuse, but makes 
ample amends to those who will put up with it. 
Towards such, his resentments are not lasting. 

He isa passionate admirer of the fair sex, 
but jealous to excess. He is fond of waltzing, 
and is a very quick but rot a graceful dancer. 
His mind is of the most active description, his 
voice is loud and harsh, but he speaks eloquent- 
ly on all subjects; his reading has been princi- 
pally coafiaed to French authors hence his Gal 
lic idiom so common in his productions. He 
entertains numerously, and no one has more 
skillful cooks, or gives better dinners, but he 
is himself very abstemious in both gating and 
drinking. Although the cigar is almost uni- 
versally used in South America, Bolivar never 
smokes, nor does he permit smoking in his 
presence. He keeps up aconsiderable degree 
of etiquette; and disinterested in the extreme 
in regard to pecuniary affairs, he is insatiably 
covetous of fame. Bolivar invariably speaxs 
of England and her institutions, and of her 
great men in terms of admiration. 





TosAcco.—The practice of using tobacco is 
said to have been acquired from the natives of 
Virginia, at the time of its first settlement. It 
was immediately introduced into Britain, and 
soon become very fashionable. By an unac- 
countable caprice, this useless and nauseous 
weed spread universally, and is now used by 
people of every class, and in every clime. 

About the same time the potatoe was car- 
ried to England from America. This inyalua- 
ble and wholesome root met with avery differ- 
ent reception. While tobacco was extolled, 
as possessing many imaginary virtues, the 
potatoe was neglected, and many bad qualities 
were ascribed toit. It was cultivated in gar- 
dens as a curiosity, but come not into general 
use, for more than one hundred years after- 
wards. 





A splendid diamond necklace, oftte the pro- 
perty of Marie Antoinette, the unfortanate 
Queen of France, was sold for six hundred and 
forty five guineas; and at the same sale, a 
brilliant set of diamonds in the form of a but- 





will be before he say, ‘I tell ye what, it’s my 
turn to be captain now!’ 


terfly, produced five hundred and fifteeen gwi- 
neas. 
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POR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


THE PLEASURE BOAT. 


Swiftly from the smiling shore, 
The pleasure boat is gliding, 

With gilded prow and dipping oar, 
The silver wave dividing. 


Darting through the foaming spray, 
She skims along the billow, 

Cr softly steals her silent way, 
Beneath the drooping willow. 


The placid lake's effulgent dye, 
So glittering bright before her, 

And not a cloud obscures the sky, 
That smiles in beauty o’er her. 


Along the shore the summer beam, 
Each flowret bud discloses, 

And silver lilies catch the gleam, 
OF blush diffusing roses. 


ark the bugle’s mellow strain, 
From hill to hill is ringing, 

And every zephyr o’er the plain, 
The joyful note is bringing. 


The eagle from his eyrie darts, 
To hear the flying numbers, 

And Echo, in her grotto, starts, 
Awakened from her sluinbers. 


Ob! like this lake, which as it flows, 
Reflects the blaze of Heaven, 

So may the tide of life repose, 
W hilst o’er it we are driven. 


May every hour be caim as this, 
Nor tempests dare invade us, 
Till we behold supreme in bliss, 


The mighty one that made us. Ed. P. 











SELECTED FOR THE PHILADEPHIA SOUVENIR, 


On seeing an Eagle pass near in Autumn 
twilight. 


Sail on, thou lone imperial bird, 
Of quenchless eye and tireless wing; 
How is thy distant coming beard 
As the night’s breezes round thee ring! 
Thy course was’ ’gainst the burning sun 
In his extremest glory! bow 
Ig thy unequalled daring done, 
Thou stoop’st to earth so lowly now! 


Or hast thou left thy rocking dome, 
Thy roaring crag, thy lightning pine, 
To find some secret, meaner home, P 
Less stormy and unsafe than thine? 
Else why thy dusky pinions bend 
So closely to this shadowy world, 
And round thy searching glances send, 
As wishing thy broad pens were furled! 


Yet lonely is thy shaltered nest, , | 
Thy eyry desolate, though high! 
And lonely thou, alike, at rest, 
Or soaring in thy upper sky! 
The golden light that bathes thy plumes 
On thine interminable flight, 
Falls cheerless on earth’s desert tombs, 
And makes the north’s ice mountain bright. 


So comes the eagle hearted down, 
So come the proud and high to earth, 
When life’s night gathering tempests frown, 
Over their glory and their mirth! 
So quails the mind’s undying eye, 
That bore unveil’d fame’s noontide sun 
So man seeks solitude to die, 
His high place left—his triumphs done! 


So round the residence of power 
A cold and joyless lustre shines, 
And on life’s pinnacles will lower 
Clouds dark as bathe the eagle’s pines. 
But oh! the meliow light that pours 
From God’s pure throne, the light that saves! 
That with a mellowed lustre soars, 
And sheds deep radiance round our graves! 


THE ANGEL’S CALL. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


“ Hark! they whisper; angels say, 
Sister spirit, come away.” 











i Come to the land of peace! 

| Come where the tempest hath no longer sway, 
| The shadow passes from the soul away— 

4 The sounds of weeping cease. 


Fear hath no dwelling there! 
Come to the mingling of repose and love, 
Breathed by the silent spirit of the dove, 
Through the celestial air. 


Come to the bright and blest, 
And crowned forever:—’midst that shining 
band, 
Gathered to heaven’s own wreath from every 
land 
Thy spirit shall find rest. 


Thou hast been long alone, 
Come to thy mother!—on the Sabbath shore, 
The heart that rocked thy childhood, back once 
mure, 
Shall take its weaned one, 


In silence wert thou left: 

Come to thy sisters!—joyously again 

All the home-voices, blest in one sweet strain, 
Shall greet their long-bereft 


Over thine orphan head 
The storm hath swept, as o’er a willow’s 
bough: 
Come to thy father! it is finished now; 
Thy tears have been shed. 


In thy divine abode. 


Change finds no path-way, memory no dark 
trace, ‘ 


And oh! bright victory—death by love no 





place; 
Cowie, spirit, to thy God! 





THE BELVIDERE APOLLO. 


_ “% Heard ye the arrow bustle in the sky? 

Heard ye the dragon monster’s deathful cry? 

In settled majesty of fierce disdain, 

Proud of his might, yet scornful of the slain, 

The heavenly archer stands—no human birth, 

No perishable denizen of earth! 

Youth blooms immortal in his beardless face, 

A god in strength, with more than godlike 
grace; 

All, all diviae—no struggling muscle glows, 

Through heaving vein, no mantliig life-blood 
flows; 

But animate with Deity alone, : 

In deathless glory lives the breathing stone. * 


Bright kindling with the conqueror’s stern 
delight 

His keen eye tracks the arrow’s fateful flight; 
Burns bis indignant cheek with vengeful fire, 
And his lip quivers with insulting ire; 
Firm-fixed his tread, yet light, as when on high 
He walks th’ impassable and pathless sky; 
The rich luxuriance of his hair, confined 
In graceful ringlets, wantons on the wind, 
That lifts in sport his mantle’s drooping fold, 
Proud to display that form of faultless mould. 


Mighty Ephesian! with an eagle’s flight 

Thy proud soul mounted through the fields of 
light, 

Viewed the bright conclaye of heaven’s blest 
abode, 

And the cold marble leapt to life a god; 

Contagions awe through breathless myriads 
ran, 

And nations bowed before the work of man. 

For mild be seemed as in Elysian bowers, 

Wasting in careless ease the joyous hours; 

Haughty, as bards have sung, with princely 
sway, 

Curbizig tue fierce fame breathing steeds 
day; 

Beauteous as visions seen in dreamy sleep 

By holy maid on Delphi’s haunted sleep; 

>Mid the dim twilight of the taurel grove, 

Too fair to worship; too divine to love. 


c 
ot 


Yet on that form in wild delirious trance, 
With more than reverence gaz’d, the inaid of 
France; “ 
Day after day the love-sick dreamer stood 
With him alone, nor thought it solitude; 
To cherish grief, her task, her dearest care, 


4 Her one fond hope—to perish—or despair. 


Oit as the shining light her sight beguiled, 

Blushing she shrank, and thought the marble 
smil’d; 

Oft breathless listening heard, or seemed to 
hear; 

A voice of music melt upon the ear. 

Slowly she wan’d, and cold and senseless 
grown, 

Closed her dim eyes, hefselfebenumbed to 
stone; : 

Yet love in death a sickly strength supplied, 

Once more she gazed, then feebly smiléd and 
died. 


ee 


Promises made in hours of af_liction, are but 
seldom remembered. 
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